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Hugo, Emperor of Greece and Constantinople. 
With renewed threats of vengeance upon his 
return if the queen's statement is not verified, 
Charles and his suite start out on their famous 
expedition. 

Now, a close comparison of these two passages 
furnishes a similar situation : Upon a formal oc- 
casion, a king is told by his queen the unwelcome 
truth that some one outshines him in personal 
beauty and magnificence. Thereupon, the king 
at once tarns wroth, and the queen, seeing her 
folly, tries to so "hedge" or qualify her rash 
statement as to mollify her lord. This she does 
by assuring him that really he excels all others in 
military strength and prowess. Not satisfied, the 
king solemnly vows to take vengeance upon some 
one, — in Young Waters upon his rival, — in the 
Voyage upon the queen herself. 

So much is common to the two poems, — cer- 
tainly enough to strike the casual reader with 
force. Now, the Voyage is a long poem, of which 
our episode is but the point of departure ; while 
the ballad is a brief dramatic recital shorn of all 
digressions. If we consider the two situations as 
at all analogous, which seems undeniable, the only 
considerable divergence is that in the Voyage 
Charles goes on a far journey to verify the queen's 
statement, while in Young Waters no such inves- 
tigation is necessary. This journey occurs in all 
the other versions which G. Paris has identified 
with the Voyage (Romania ix, 8ff.), and this 
many will regard as the essential trait of the motif. 

It may be argued that in Young Waters the 
king takes vengeance only upon the handsome 
youth, while in the Voyage Charles tells his queen 
that if she has lied, her life shall be the forfeit. 
In both cases vengeance is the main thing. But 
we may note that Buchan's later version of Young 
Waters, of which Professor Child had a very 
poor opinion, contains the identical brutal threat 
of Charles, when the Scottish king in his rage says 
to the queen : 

" 'Likewise for your ill-wyled words, 
"Ye sail hae cause to mourn ; 
Gin ye hadna been sae big wi child, 
Ye on a bill sud burn.' " 

Percy's opinion that the Scottish ballad, which 
was first published in 1755, was founded upon 
the historic amours of Queen Anne of Denmark 



and a certain Earl of Murray, does not alter the 
interesting fact that we have here springing up on 
Scotch soil a very similar motif to what has already 
been recognized and labeled in an Arabian tale, 
in Germanic saga and in an old French chanson 
de geste. 

Whether or not there is any family connection 
between these different manifestations of this motif 
of royal jealousy, is another matter. I am only 
pleading for a fuller comment on Young Waters, 
which is not a poor ballad, after alL Would it 
not seem fair to Young Waters to connect this 
ballad, at least as a literary curiosity, with the 
long note Professor Child has added to King 
Arthur, &e., and to the parallels of Koschwitz 
adduced in his editions of the Voyage de Charle- 
magne and in his Sechs Bearbeitungen des alt- 
franzosiseheri Gediehts von Karls des Grossen Reise 
(Heilbronn, 1879) ? 



William Wistak Comfort. 



Haverford College. 



A NEGLECTED VERSION OF QUE- 

VEDO'S "ROMANCE" ON 

ORPHEUS. 

In a recent number of the Bulletin Hispanique, 1 
M. Camille Pitollet gives an interesting study of 
Quevedo's well-known satire on woman, in which 
Orpheus is represented as going to the lower 
regions for a wife. 

" Upon a time as Poets tell 
Their Orpheus went down to Hell, 
To fetch his Wife, nor cou'd he guess 
To find her in a likelier Place. 

Down he went singing, as they say, 
And trolling Ballads all the way ; 
No wonder that, the Reason's clear, 
For then he was a Widower." 
Etc. 

This quotation from Lady Monck's translation, 
published in 1716, will give the lay reader some 
notion of a right clever poem. M. Pitollet fol- 
lows Quevedo's romance through French, German 

X A propos d'un "romance" de Quevedo, Bulletin Bia- 
panique, Bordeaux, VoL vt, pp. 332-346. 
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and English literature, not without hazarding, 
also, some hypotheses on the thought-formation 
of the original satire. Two arguments may be 
urged against such hypotheses : (1) It has escaped 
the notice of M. Pitollet that the germ (if written 
later), or an epitome (if earlier) of the romance 
under discussion, is contained in a satire by the 
same author published as early as 1623 in the 
Flor de los mejores romances . . . por Arias Perez 
(republished in the Obras completas de Quevedo, 
Sevilla, 1903, Vol. n, p. 335). Here the poet 
feigns that he has returned from the lower regions, 
and says : 

" Por sacar & su mujer 
Dicen que cantaba Orfeo 
y el me dijo como amigo 
Que fug por vella alia dentro." 

(2) A parallel study of burlesques of Hero and 
Leander, Pyramus and Thisbe, etc., in Spanish 
literature of the xvirth century, makes me hesitate 
about associating a burlesque of a Classical subject, 
with any given work touching upon the same 
matter, unless specific reasons can be advanced, — 
M. Pitollet's are not conclusive. 

It is the original romance which forms the sub- 
ject of the present note. M. Pitollet quotes the 
poem from the Parnaso Espanol, 1649, and gives, 
also, a variant from Sedano. 

Then he remarks (p. 334) : "Aucune des col- 
lections anteneures a 161/8, qui renferment des 
compositions en vers de Quevedo, ne contient 
V Orfeo; ni leRomancero general de 1604. ..." 

The poem was, however, published in Paris in 
1644, by Bense-Dupuis. * This would require only 

2 Cf. L'ApoUon I ov | V oracle de lapoesie \ iialienne, \ el \ 
espagnok. | Auec vn Commentaire general | sur tous | les 
Poetes de l'vne & de 1' autre | Langue, tant anciens que | 
modernes. | Bivise' en deux parties. | Par P. Bense-Dv- 
pvis, I Secretaire Interpret* de sa Majesty. | A. Paris, | 
chez Toussainct Qvinet, au Palais, | dans la petite Sale, 
(sic) soubes la montee | de la Cour des Aydes. | 
M.DC.XLIV. I Auec privilege dv. roy. | In 8°, 496 pages. 

The " privilege dvroy" is dated, d, Paris le 21. iour de 
Decembre Pan de Grace, 1643. To this rare ars poetica of 
Italian and Spanish verse, as also to Bense-Dupuis' other 
works, I shall devote a special study anon ; its copious 
citations make it as invaluable for fixing the chronology 
and the authorship of certain obscure poems, as Lorenzo 
Grecian's, Agudeza y arte de ingenio. My own copy has 
at the end, with distinct pagination : La Mesa | coma | 
la estafeta \ de Madrid | — 40 pages. 



a passing bibliographical foot-note, if the version 
did not ofFer very interesting variants. Bense- 
Dupuis quotes the poem as illustrating a remark 
about assonance, — comme vous pouuez iuger du 
suivant, qui est de Don Francisco de Quevedo, sur 
la descente de I' OrpMe aux Enfers. 

p. 299 A buscar a su muger 

Orfeo baxd al Infierno, 
Que por su muger no pudo 
Baxar a otra parte Orfeo. 

Dizen que bax6 cantando, 5 

Y yo por cierto lo tengo, 
Que como baxaua biudo 
Cantaria de contento. 

Dizen que todas las penas 
En verle se suspendieron, 10 

Que no dexa para nadie 
El que es casado, si es necio. 

Al fin pudo con su boz 
Grangear los tristes reynos, 
Aunque el darle su muger 15 

Mas fue castigo que premio. 

Pusieronla en su poder, 
Mas con tal ley se la dieron, 
Que boluiendola a mirar 
Se perdiessen (sic) al momento. 20 

Yua el delante guiando, 
Que las mugeres sospecho, 
Que saben yrse y lleuar 
p. 300 Mas no salir del infierno. 

Boluio la cabeca el triste, 25 

Si fue adrede fue bien hecho, 

Y si a caso fu (sic) descuydo, 
El mopo aciertS (sic) por yerro. 

Esta historia significa, 
Que esto delos casamientos, 30 

Y ser maridos los hombres 
No es officio para ciegos. 

The relative value of the three versions ; the 
light that the Paris text may throw upon the 
history of the imitations and adaptations of 
Quevedo' s poem, 3 — especially in France, — these 

S M Pitollet's study might be extended: Lope, for 
instance, has a burlesque of Orpheus' descent to Hell, in 
one of his earliest plays, Belardo el Furiosi): to be noted, 
also, is Cyrano de Bergerac's allusion to a burlesque of 
the same episode (cf. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen. . . . Vol. oxm, p. 366). 

Dr. Pietsch calls my attention to the fact that M. Pitol- 
let doubtless got the suggestion, as well as the necessary 
bibliographical material for his article, from Otto Bitter's 
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are problems which may well be left for M. 
Pitollet to attempt to solve. Bense-Dupuis fails 
to mention his source. It is very improbable that 
he quotes from a manuscript ; more likely he had 
before him some anthology, or an edition of 
Quevedo that has escaped the notice of bibli- 
ographers. In view of Bense-Dupuis* position as 
royal interpreter, diligent search in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale might be well rewarded. 



entitled The Repentance of Nineveh, and gives its 
title to a book by Eev. Henry Burgess (London, 
1853), in which the translation is found. 



Milton A. Buchanan. 



University of Chicago. 



A FOURTH CENTURY POEM, 
ENTITLED The Pearl. 

The Middle English poem, entitled The Pearl, 
has received considerable illustration of late, but 
it is by no means as yet fully elucidated. In the 
present note I desire merely to call attention to a 
series of metrical rhapsodies by Ephrem the Syrian 
(fourth century), translated by Eev. J. B. Morris 
as The Pearl; or, Seven Rhythms on the Faith, 
in his Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syrian 
(Oxford, 1847), pp. 84-105. The first Rhythm 
begins : 

' On a certain day a pearl did I take up, my 
brethren. I saw in it mysteries pertaining to the 
Kingdom, semblances and types of the Majesty ; 
it became a fountain, and I drunk out of it mys- 
teries of the Son. I put it, my brethren, upon 
the palm of my hand, that I might examine it ; 
I went to look at it on one side, and it proved 
faces on all sides.' 

The connection of this effusion with our Pearl, 
if there be any, must be slight, but this, and the 
rather copious notes which are appended to the 
translation, are at least interesting as showing 
how early the pearl was used as a poetical symbol 
by Christian writers. 

It is a singular coincidence that the Syrian 
poet, like the English one, took Jonah's mission 
to the Ninevites as the theme of a poem, which 
is, however, almost entirely homiletical. This is 

note, "Quevedos Orpheus-Gedichte in England" (Archiv 
f&r das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen. . . . VoL CXI, pp. 
178-179). 



DANTE, Inf. 3. 40-41. 



Dante's lines, 



Cacciarli i ciel' per non esser men belli, 
NS lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 

seem like a distant echo of a passage from Em- 
pedocles (ca. 450 b. c. ), a philosopher with whom 
Dante was acquainted through Cicero and Aris- 
totle, whom he honors in the very next canto (4. 
138), and with a favorite doctrine of whose he 
shows himself conversant (Inf. 12. 41-3). The 
Greek of the passage is : 

AWiptov fih/ yap o-<f>e /icvos wovrovSe Sufucet, 
7TOVTOS 8'es x^wosoSSas 4ir«rrwe, yaidS'es dry as 
■l)c\iov dxa/iavros, 6 S'aWepos 1/ijSaAc Stvous * 
aAAos 8'«£ oXAov Several, arvyiowi Se TraVres. 

This is quoted by Plutarch, Ids and Osir. 26 
(Morals, ed. Goodwin, 4. 87): 'Empedocles 
saith also that daemons undergo severe punish- 
ments for their evil deeds and misdemeanors : 

The force of air them to the sea pursues, 

The sea again upon the land them spews, 

From land to the sun's unwearied beams they're hurled, 

Thence far into the realm of ether whirled, 

Eeceived by each in turn, by all abhorred ; 

until being thus chastened and purified, they are 
again admitted to that region and order that suits 
their nature.' 

Elsewhere Plutarch says (Against Running in 
Debt 7 ; Morals 5. 420): 'They [debtors] wan- 
der about like those daemons mentioned by Empe- 
docles to have been driven out of heaven by the 
offended gods : 

By the sky's force they're thrust into the main, 
Which to the earth soon spews them back again ; 
Thence to bright Titan's orb they're forced to fly, 
And Titan soon remits them to the sky.' 

The only other ancient author who quotes the 
lines, with the exception of Eusebius, who copies 
Plutarch, is Hippolytus (ca. 225 a. d.), in his 
Refutation of Heresies. In the Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library (6. 294), the lines are as 
follows : 



